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JOINT MEETING, THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES AND 
THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PITTSBURGH AND 
VICINITY 

The Eleventh Annual Meeting of The Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States and the Tenth 
Annual Meeting of The Classical Association of 
Pittsburgh and Vicinity will be held at the University 
of Pittsburgh, on Friday and Saturday, April 27-28. 

The programme wall be as follows: 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 27, AT 2:30 

Address of Welcome, by Dr. Samuel Black 
McCormick, Chancellor of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Response, by Professor Charles E. Bennett, Presi- 
dent of The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States. 

Paper: Exsequitur praecepta Sibyllae, Aeneid 6.236, 
by Professor Laura C. Green, of the Pennsylvania 
College for Women. 

A comparison of the prophetic element in the Aeneid 
with that in the Homeric poems, followed by a discus- 
sion of the relation of the Cumaean Sibyl to the general 
plan of the Aeneid — the connection of the Sibyl with 
Apollo, patron deity of Augustus, the respect paid by 
the Roman State to the Sibyl, and to the Troad as the 
birthplace of Aeneas and the Sibyl, etc. 
Paper (illustrated): Greek Portrait Sculpture, by 

Professor Henry S. Scribner, of the University 

of Pittsburgh. 

A discussion of the meaning and character of Greek 
iconography. The extant portraits, even though name- 
less, give us, as do the Biographies of Plutarch, real 
understanding and appreciation of the character and 
personality of the Greeks. 

Paper (illustrated): A Scene from Aristophanes on a 
Greek Vase-Painting, by Dr. Stephen B. Luce, Jr., 
The Museum, University of Pennsylvania. 

A discussion of a vase-painting which illustrates the 
scene in the Thesmophoriazusae in which Mnesilochus 
is discovered to be a man, and is placed under arrest. 
Report of the Executive Committee: Report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer: Appointment of Committees. 
Paper (illustrated) : Classical Plays in High School and 
College, by Professor Harold L. Cleasby, of Syra- 
cuse University. 

The function of dramatic representations in educa- 
tional institutions; the proper aim of plays given in 



Greek or in Latin as compared with that of the English 
play; principles to be followed in assigning r&les, 
conducting rehearsals, and in designing scenery 
and costumes. 
Paper: The Classical Allusions in Some Contemporary 

Essays, by Miss Sally Rodes McEwan, High 

School, Connellsville, Pennsylvania. 

A discussion of classical allusions in recent essays by 
S. M. Crothers, A. C. Benson, Agnes Repplier, and 
others. 

FRIDAY AT 7=00. ANNUAL DINNER 

After the Dinner there will be an 

Address: A Glottogonic Phantasy, by Professor 

Charles E. Bennett, President of The Classical 

Association of the Atlantic States. 
Address: The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and 

Vicinity, Miss N. Anna Petty, President of the 

Association. 
Address: Greetings from The Classical Association of 

the Middle West and South, by Professor John A. 

Scott, President of the Association. 
Letter: Greetings from The Classical Association of 

New England, by Professor George E. Howes, 

Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 

SATURDAY MORNING, APRIL 28, AT 9:15 

Paper: Caesar, De Bello Gallico 7.4.1, by Professor 
Samuel Grove Oliphant, of Grove City College. 
A defense of the MSS reading, Iribus horis noctis 
. . . dalis. The defence will be based on a con- 
sideration of the season, the length of time available, 
ancient parallels, expert testimony, special conditions 
and circumstances. 

Paper: Some Aspects of the Theory of Evolution 

Ancient and Modern, by Professor Robert B. 

English, of Washington and Jefferson College. 

The paper will show the relation of the modern 
theory tc the ancient, and will make clear some points 
of likeness and some differences in the two phases of 
the theory. 
Paper: Q. Horatius Flaccus, Ph.D., Professor of 

Ethics, by Professor B. L. Ullman, of the University 

of Pittsburgh. 

The paper will deal with the importance of the ethical 
element in the Odes. 
Paper: Horace and Juvenal: A Comparative Study 

of Typical Satires of Each, by Professor A. B. 

Gobble, of Albright College. 

The paper will consider the personal characteristics 
of the two writers, the environment of each, the motives 
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that influenced their writing, the public for which each 

wrote, and the humor of each. 

Paper: Pagan Survivals in Modern Greek Religion, 

by Professor W. A. Elliott, of Allegheny College. 

The author will describe, from personal observation, 
religious practices and beliefs among the modern 
Greeks which are strikingly like those of ancient times. 
Conclusion: Modern Greek religion is essentially 
pagan. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 28, AT 2:00 

Paper: On the Misery of Pedagogues, by Professor 

W. W. Baker, of Haverford College. 

A discussion of material drawn from Aristophanes, 
Theophrastus, St. Augustine, Roger Aschani, and 
especially from a very human document by Michael 
Neander, on the relation between teacher and pupils. 
Paper: The New Problems of the Secondary Latin 

Teacher, in First Year and Second Year Latin, by 

Miss Mary L. Breene, of the Peabody High School , 

Pittsburgh. 

Points to be considered are the change in the type of 
students beginning Latin; the effect of the elective 
system now in full vogue; the lack of proper advice to 
students concerning elections; and the effects of certain 
administrative practices. 
Paper: Good Teaching the One Sure Means of 

Inspiring in Beginners Lasting Interest in Latin, by 

Miss Jessie E. Allen, Philadelphia High School for 

Girls. 

The paper will urge that, to succeed as a teacher, the 
Secondary School teacher must have rich scholarship, 
wide interests, and an accurate knowledge of present- 
day educational movements. 
Paper: A Syllabus for the First Two Years of Latin 

Work, by Dr. S. Dwight Arms, of the University of 

the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 

A discussion of the principles that should underlie 
a syllabus and of characteristic features of such a 
syllabus. 

On Friday morning there will be a specially conducted 
tour through the Classical Collections of the Carnegie 
Institute. The party will start at 10:30, from the 
check room near the main entrance on Forbes Street. 

SPECIAL FOR SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 28 

The Classical Club of the Pennsylvania College for 
Women will present the Menaechmi of Plautus, in 
Latin, at the College, on Saturday evening, at 8 o'clock. 
Members of The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States and of The Classical Association of Pittsburgh 
and Vicinity are cordially invited to be present. Tickets 
may be secured, without charge, by applying to Pro- 
fessor B. L. Ullman, University of Pittsburgh. One 
ticket has been sent to every member of each As- 
sociation, with a copy of the official programme. 

It remains now for the members of the two Associa- 
tions to bestir themselves, and to be present in force, 
with their friends, at the meeting. By this time, 
probably, all members of both Associations have 
received a copy of the programme, which gives detailed 
information concerning the location of the University, 
the best ways to reach the University from the railroad 



stations, hotel rates, the meeting place at the University, 
etc. Additional copies of the programme may be had 
from Professor B. L. Ullman, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, who is in charge of arrangements on the 
ground, or from Professor Evan T. Sage, Secretary of 
The Classical Association of Pittsburgh, whose address 
is the University of Pittsburgh, or from Professor 
Knapp. 

Special attention is called to the dinner on Friday 
night, at the Hotel Schenley. This is open to every one, 
at $1 .25 per person. Also on Saturday luncheon will be 
served to members and friends at the Hotel Schenley, 
at 75 cents per person. 

Those who intend to be present at the dinner or the 
luncheon, or at both, should notify Professor Ullman, 
about the dinner by Thursday, April 26, at the latest, 
about the luncheon by Friday evening, April 27, at the 
latest. It will help greatly if remittance in full is made 
when notice of intention to be present is sent. c. K. 



DETERMINED FUTURITY IN GREEK 

More than one suggestion of value to the student of 
comparative syntax is to be found in the discussion of 
shall and will by Professor Bradley 1 . One of these is 
contained in the following quotations: 

They<i.e. the meanings of English modal auxiliaries> 
are all concerned primarily with the forces which 
determine or condition human action. And these 
forces are, in the last analysis, of two sorts only: 
external, in the guise of necessity, opportunity, and the 
pressure of foreign wills, on the one hand; and, on the 
other, the inward springs of action in knowledge, 
conscious power, and desire. 

<In earlier English> whatever was regarded as pro- 
grammed or predestined, was expressed by shall. 
Whatever was to come about through the will or con- 
sent of the agent, was expressed by will. 

The old-time clear-cut distinction between things 
which shall be, whether ordained by fate, or directed by 
authority, or merely announced on the programme, on 
the one hand; and, on the other, things which we will 
to do, was a singularly sound and valuable distinction, 
which it seems a great pity to lose out of our language or 
allow to become hopelessly obscured. 

The modal meaning brought into contrast with the 
volitive in the last two quotations may be compared 
with that which Professor Sonnenschein 2 claims as the 
meaning of the Latin subjunctive per se and to which he 
gives the name of Obligation. A number of comments 
on Sonnenschein's theory will serve as an introduction 
to the present study. 

(1) From a reading of Professor Sonnenschein's 
book one might be led to think that by obligation he 
means external obligation as distinguished from will, or 
wish. The term used is unfortunate; it is almost 
certain to be misunderstood. The term 'determined 
futurity' Sonnenschein uses in a sense equivalent to that 

■Shall and Will— An Historical Study. T. A. P. A. ( = Transac- 
tions American Philological Association), 42.5-31. 

a In his monograph, The Unity of the Latin Subjunctive. The 
monograph has been reviewed in America by C. E. Bennett, in The 
Classical Weekly 7. 132-134, and by H. C. Nutting, in Classical 
Philology 6.113-115. Concerning the meaning which Sonnenschein 
attaches to the term obligation, see also The Classical Review 24.217 . 



